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CHANGING PATTERN OF A 
CITY BUSINESS DISTRICT" 


DANIEL D. GAGE 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


A parade of statistics is hardly necessary to show that 
the Pacific Coast area is the focus of a migratory move- 
ment. The area of impact stretches even back as far as 
the Rockies; chambers of commerce in Albuquerque, 
Denver, Salt Lake, and other intermountain cities are 
warning prospective migratees “to wait awhile.” Cali- 
fornia, to be sure, is receiving the bulk of immigrants 
but, more and more, as people are finding conditions 
there crowded, they move northward into Oregon and 
WW ashing.on. Oregon cities, notably Eugene, are liter- 
ally bursting at the seams. 

The migration has its attendant problems—frst of 
all, housing. Many a returned veteran is irritated be- 
cause somebody didn’t foresee this housing shortage 
and do something about it. The point is, however, that 
the present problem in housing arises just as much from 
an increased demand as it does from a reduced supply. 
It is the result of a number of cumulative forces. It 
began back in the depression of the 1930s, with its de- 
ferred marriages and consequent decreased birthrates. 
These figures may be noted: in the 1920s the marriage 
rate was 10.3 per 1,000 population; in the early 1930s 
it fell to 7.9; by the early 1940s it had risen again to 
13.1. Birthrates showed a similar trend. Another factor 
on the demand side was the rise in national income after 
1940, which made marriage and the rearing of children 
in family-housing accommodations possible for the first 
time to large numbers of the population. On the supply 
side, except in areas where houses were built for emer- 
gency war needs, home building practically ceased from 
1942 to 1945. 

Also significant is the fact that during the war years 
some 27,000,000 people, civilians and members of the 
armed forces, moved from one part of the country to 
another. This roving population discovered the possi- 
bilities of settling down in areas heretofore relatively 
unknown to them. 

The most dramatic effect of these population shifts 
and growths on the West Coast in recent years has been 
the housing shortage. It has, however, also had its ef- 
fect, more slowly and less dramatic, on the development 
and growth of the business districts of western cities. 

The impact of a large in-migration on a city would 
he interesting to examine from all angles—economic, 
political, and social—but that would be too large a task. 
The writer decided to take one city, Eugene, and then 
to record merely the changes on a small segment of it 





* The writer acknowledges the capable assistance of Paul 
E. Christy, a former student and a practicing realtor in Eu- 
gene; Paul E. Eckelman also assisted in the compilation of 
the early research material. The data were largely collected 
by the writer’s spring-term 1946 class in Real-Estate Practice 
at the University. Kenneth L. Davis of the School of Allied 
Arts and Architecture executed the map under the direction 
of the author and his chief associate, Paul E. Christy. 


—the downtown business district. This phase only will 
occupy our attention for the balance of this article. 

Before delving into the details of the study of the im- 
pact of population increase on the city center of Eugene, 
it will be advisable first to furnish something of the set- 
ting. Eugene was wellborn, if such an attribute can be 
applied to cities, at least in the sense of being located at 
a significant break in physical transportation. Its gen- 
eral location was foretold by the fact that in the early 
days steamships could travel up the Willamette River 
to a point just west of a promontory now labeled Skin- 
ner’s Butte; at high water passage could be made as far 
as the present location of Springfield. Somewhere be- 
tween these two points a city was sooner or later bound 
to rise. 

The location was probably determined by the tastes 
of the founder, Eugene Skinner, as well as by judgment 
concerning the advantages of high ground in relation 
to the end of water transportation on the Willamette.’ 
Land on the north side of the river offered more fer- 
tility but was low and subject to overflow. The south 
side of the river, south and east of Skinner’s Butte, was 
chosen, perhaps wisely. 

The exact site established, Eugene City could expand 
in all directions until it reached certain natural barriers. 
These barriers need to be examined. A relief map pre- 
pared by the Design Department of the Eugene Voca- 
tional School indicates the barriers quite clearly. (See 
page 3.) To the north lies the barrier of the river, Skin- 
ner’s Butte (and two more buttes in parallel line north), 
and the low land beyond the river.*? To the south lies 
the low land of the Amazon, another butte (College 
Hill), and rising toothills surrounding the promontory 
of Spencer's Butte. Eugene is also ringed on the east 
and southwest by rising hills. To the west and northwest 
hes low flat land of low soil fertility, which ultimately 
becomes a part of a Yazoo stream area of the Long 
Tom River. These barriers, low and high, conditioned 
the location of residential sites which in turn have had 
an influence on the pattern of the downtown business 
area, as will be brought out later. 

In studying city growth and pattern change, it is ad- 
visable to recognize that there are two movements in- 
volved. The first might be labeled the general long- 
time trend which sets the general pattern; the sec- 
ond is the short-time movement, which in Eugene has 
been conditioned by (1) general increase in lumbering 
and logging in Lane County as a result of war’s de- 
mands, (2) increase in enrollment at the University of 
Oregon as a result of the G. I. Bill of Rights, and (3) 
the general migratory movement mentioned earlier. In 
order that the study may reflect both movements, it was 
decided to show the change from a date fifteen years 





1 It was probably a good thing that Mr. Skinner’s first name 
was used rather than his last in naming the city, or Eugene 
might have ended by being called “Skinnersville.” 

2 The term “butte” is applied to a high hill, sharply rising 
from the floor of a valley and of basaltic origin. The map was 
photographed by Homer Iredale, student in business adminis- 
tration, by permission of the Eugene Vocational School. 
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THE EUGENE AREA IN RELIEF. The present boundaries of the ci 
of Eugene are shown by the dotted rule. Skinner’s Butte is in the foreground, 
Spencer’s Butte in the center background. The light line foliowing the 
boundary in the foreground is the Willamette River. The line running up 
(south) from Skinner's Butte is Willamette Street. The two bisecting east- 
west lines are Ninth and Nineteenth avenues. (The relief map is used by 
courtesy of the Design Department of the Eugene Vocational School.) 


back, 1931, a time when business activity was pretty 
much arrested by the general depression. 

Our objective, then, was to observe what has hap- 
pened to the downtown business area by noting changes 
in use made of specific sites or land parcels included 
within this area. The problem of a reliable yardstick 
immediately presented itself. It was desirable to use a 
yardstick which would be reasonably accurate and would 
not reflect inflationary dollar changes. ‘The possibility 
of using business rental figures, comparing 1931 rental 
rates with 1946 rates, was considered. This yardstick 
had several disadvantages. First, it would be difficult to 
obtain rental rates, since they are generally of a private 
and personal nature, and would not readily be disclosed ; 
second, the yardstick would include a measure of infla- 
tionary rise in rents; and, third, it would not show 
changes in uses of different sites. 

The method of measuring selected was one based 
upon arbitrary grouping of different uses made of com- 
mercial sites. This plan has been suggested by other 
urban land economists, notably Dr. Richard U. Ratcliff 
of the University of Wisconsia. Dr. Ratcliff first adapt- 
ed this method in a study of changes in a segment of 
Detroit in 1939.* The plan is simple. All uses made of 
land within a designated area are compiled; then each 
use is placed in one of a series of categories defined in 
terms of the amount of rent a given kind of business 
can generally afford to pay. lor example, chain dry- 
goods or specialty stores, department stores, and banks 
fall into the same top category since they can outbid 
other commercial uses for the best locations. At the 
other end of the scale are parking lots, cheaper hotels, 
secondhand stores, etc. In between are three or four 
middle groupings, including such uses as theaters, res- 
taurants, and shoe stores. 





®* Richard U. Ratcliff, “Retail Site Selection,” Michigan 
Business Studies, vol. 1X, no. 2, 1939. 


Following this method, the use made of a site in 1931 
was recorded against the use made in 1946. Several re- 
sults might be recorded: (1) the site has not changed, 
(2) it has dropped from a higher to a lower use, (3) 
it has gone from a lower use to a higher one, or (4) it 
has jumped several steps in the ladder by going, say, 
from use no. | to use no. 4 in the space of fifteen years. 
After individual changes were recorded in cach of the 
above-mentioned categories, the results were recorded 
in tabular form. The table was then translated onto a 
changing-use map, which is presented on page 1 of this 
issue of the Oregon Business Review. ‘The reader, un- 
derstanding how the data were prepared and presented, 
is now invited to study the use map and note the changes 
reflected over the fifteen years. 

Note first the key, which designates the meaning 
given to the various types of shading. Plain white is 
used to indicate residential or vacant land which, though 
included in the area, is not particularly affected. Areas 
designated by slanting lines have experienced no change 
or change from a higher to a lower use. Cross hatch 
shows areas where there has been a change to a higher 
use of one or more steps. Dotted areas reveal the por- 
tions of downtown area used by the city, county, or 
lederal government, and also by semipublic or non- 
commercial organizations such as hospitals, churches, 
schools. The solid black includes new construction, com- 
plete rehabilitation, or extensive remodeling, and in 
inost Cases represents an advance in commercial use of 
the sites from 1931 to 1946. 

Land economists have laid down certain axioms of 
city growth. First is the rule that a business district 
tends to grow away from the depot and surrounding 
satellite-land uses. (The depot and freight yards are 
not shown on the map; they lie on Fourth Avenue, one 
block north of the top of the map, extending east and 
west from Willamette Street.) The map reveals that 
such a tendency has prevailed in Eugene; the city is 
growing away from the depot. While a number of 
blackened areas are indicated on the map north of Sev- 
enth Avenue, these for the most part represent whole- 
sale and warehousing sites. Although indicating new 
construction or remodeling, they may not reflect an ad- 
vaice in site use, for use of land for the site of a whoie- 
sale busines is a lesser use than for retail business. 

As we proceed south on the main business street, 
Willamette, we note little change from Sixth to Ninth 
avenues. The only actual new construction is at the 
southwest corner of Eighth and Willamette. The other 
darkened shadings show remodeling. Apparently the 
corner of Ninth (also called Broadway) and Willamette 
still continued to hold the same position in 1946 as it 
did in 1931, that of the hub of the downtown business 
district. 

A second rule of growth is that a city tends to de- 
velop axially from its hub. There was an opportunity 
for the city to go east and west along Ninth, but, except 
for a few changes to the east, axial growth on this street 
has failed to materialize. 
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A third tendency 1s for the downtown business dis- 
‘rict to grow in the direction of the better residential 
districts. If we consider the better residential districts 
to consist mainly of the Fairmount area, University 
Heights, College Hill, and College Crest, then Eugene 
is following this rule. Since access to eastside residential 
areas is obtained by going south on Willamette to Nine- 
teenth (a stop street and main east-west thoroughfare), 
there is no side pull to the east; thus the general resi- 
dential pull is still south. 

A fourth rule is that a downtown district tends to 
reach out in the direction of its more productive hinter- 
land and avenues of intercity transport. Both of these 
lie on a north and south axis. However, since the north 
area is blocked by natural as well as man-made barriers 
(railroad and industrial area), the stronger pull of the 
south has made itself felt. Undoubtedly, also, the gen- 
eral feeling that the state highway will cut through 
somewhere between the river and Spencer’s Butte has 
slanted new business sites in a southerly direction. 

A fifth rule is that advance of business sites is blocked 
and diverted by public and semipublic buildings and 
sites. Thus, up to 1931, the southern limit of the busi- 
ness district was definitely Eleventh Avenue. The Li- 
brary and City Hall on opposite sides of Eleventh and 
Willamette “threw a road block” for some time in ex- 
pansion south. But, even before World War II, growth 
broke past these barriers, as well as those presented by 
a church site on the east side of Willamette and a clinic 
and hospital on the west side. The map shows a creep- 
ing past Thirteenth Avenue. If this movement con- 
tinues, the intervening land now devoted to public and 
semipublic use will become too valuable for these pur- 
poses and in time will be diverted to commercial uses. 

A sixth axiom of city growth is that a business dis- 
trict tends to decentralize by developing subbusiness 
centers some distance from the hub. The map, unfor- 
tunately, does not show the extent to which Eugene 
seems to be following this rule. However, there has 
been extensive subcenter nucleation west on Sixth Ave- 
nue and some development west on Eleventh; east on 
Franklin Boulevard (an extension of east Ninth), busi- 
ness is expanding to areas outside the city limits and 
approaching the satellite city of Springfield. 

So slowly do most cities grow that we are often un- 
aware of either the long- or short-time movements. A 
series of site-use maps over a period of years would 
quickly indicate the metamorphosis under way. The 
technique applied to this specific study of Eugene may 
be used for any city to reveal, on a single map, the dy- 
namics of growth and perhaps to forecast the future 
tendency which may or may not be in keeping with the 
best interests of the community or its city-planning 
program. 

In regard to Eugene, the conclusion has been reached 
in the preceding section that the downtown business dis- 
trict is exerting pressure to the south. It would be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, however, to make a_ prophetic 
statement that the future growth will definitely be in 


this direction. There are many conditioning factors 
which in the future may arrest, modify, or perpetuate 
the present tendency. The more important of the fac- 
tors are listed below: 


(1) Extent of future control of traffic and off-street 
parking, together with widening of streets. Eugene, li. 
other cities, is experiencing a real traffic and parking 
problem. Palliatives in the form of parking meters and 
limitation on free parking have not solved the problem. 
Unless there is provided a measure of relief in off- 
street parking by the city or by cooperative business 
groups, the business district will continue to decentra- 
lize or “string out.” 


(2) Extent of future city planning and zoning to 
regulate commercial uses, to provide for civic centers, 
and to provide a more adequate street system. 


(3) The not-too-remote possibility that adequate 
county or district zoning will be perfected. If such a 
measure is put into effect, it may have a measurable 
effect even on the directional growth of the business 
district. 


(4) The establishment of the exact site and line of 
march of the intercity highway. This will undoubtedly 
have a signal influence. This factor weighs more heavily 
than any other at the present moment. 


(5) Extent of future flood-control measures. These 
measures may be of two kinds: (a) drainage of low 
lands not now economically utilizable, and (b) control 
of high water to protect lands utilizable for homesites, 
were it not for the ever-present hazard of floods. Con- 
trol of the Willamette River by dams toward the source 
of the watershed would free land with good soil norti. 
and across the river and in what is called the River 
Road district. Flood control of this nature might arrest 
the expansion south, and throw future residential areas 
across the river. 


(6) Extent of momentum of population increase. If 
the present rate of in-migration continues, other factors 
remaining constant, the growth south may continue un- 
abated. .\ tapering off of the in-migratory movement 
may have opposite effects on present indications. 


It should be recognized that no fundamental direc- 
tional movement can wholly be diverted or arrested by 
artificial! means. This has been proved time and time 
again when property owners in other cities, after mak- 
ing heavy investments in building with the hope of hold- 
ing location gains of the past, have found the district 
still moving away from them. On the other hand, nat- 
ural or physical barriers will always have a strong voice 
in saying which way expansion will occur. And these 
harriers-—the hilly areas south of Eugene—have a po- 
tentional “stop” sign out on any extended growth south. 

Finally, the rules of the past regarding city growth 
must be taken with a grain of salt, for they were for- 
mulated in the light of conditions operating before the 
onrush of the automobile. This instrument of transpor’ 
has widened the boundaries of the city and has broken 
the static condition of a downtown business district by 
incubating the forces causing decentralization. 
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STUDENTS; AND BUSINESSMEN 
HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Sixth Annual Student-Business Conference 
_ § held by the School of Business Administration 
ou. the University of Oregon on April 15, 16, and 17. 
The purpose of the conferences are to advise stu- 
dents of the advantages and disadvantages of differ- 
ent vocations so that they may more intelligently 
select the particular line of business in which they 
can obtain the greatest satisfaction. 

At each of the several sessions, an outstanding 
businessman spends approximately twenty minutes 
discussing the good points and the headaches in his 
particular line of activity. The meeting is then 
thrown open to students, who are invited to ask for 
the exact information that they desire. These ses- 
sions are usually extremely interesting. The large 
number of veterans now on the campus has made 
the Sixth Conference considerably more pointed in 
its vocational aspect than has been the experience 
at some former conferences. The complete program 
is given below: 


Tuespay, Aprit 15, 1947 
2:00-3:15 p.m. 


Accounting (public): Prof. C. L. Kelly presiding ; speaker, Eric 
P. Van, manager, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Portland. 

Real Estate: Prof. D. D. Gage presiding ; speaker, Ward Cook, 
Ward Cook & Co., Portland. 

Foreign Trade ont Shipping: Prof. A. L. Lomax presiding ; 
s~eakers, W. L. Williams, manager, American Mail Line, Port- 

S| C. R. Schenker, export manager, Pillsbury F lour Mills, 

Foust an 


3 230-4 :45 p.m. 


Traffic and Transportation: Prof. C. F. Ziebarth presiding; 
speakers, A. M. Cloninger, traffic manager, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview, Washington, and E. J. Larson, assistant general freight 
agent, Southern Pacific Lines, Portland. 

Advertising: Prof. R. D. Millican presiding; speaker, Carroll 
= on account executive, MacWilkins, Cole & Weber, 

ortian 


WeEpbneEspAy, Aprit 16, 1947 
2:00-3:15 p.m. 


Personnel Management: Prof. D. D. Gage presiding; speaker, 
. S. Lowry, civilian manager, U. S. Naval Station, Tongue 

oint. 

Accounting (private): Prof. O. K. Burrell presiding; speaker, 
R. H. Spear, president, Controller’s Institute, Portland. 

Insurance (life): Prof. E. G. Daniel presiding ; speaker, Robert 


; eae , general agent, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Port- 
a 


Insurance (property and casualty): speaker, Walton Ransom, 
Eugene Insurance Agency, Eugene. 


3:30-4:45 p.m. 


Office Management: Prof. Jessie May Smith presiding ; speak- 
ers, . Bragg, office manager and treasurer, Piggly Wiggly, 
Inc., Portland, and R. C. Walsinger, office manager, McKesson 
& Robbins, Portland. 


Production Management: Prof. C. F. Ziebarth presiding; 
speaker, C. E. Inman, manager, Swim Suit Division, Jantzen 

1itting Mills, Portland. 

Retailing (independent stores): Prof. N. H. Comish presiding ; 
speaker, Claire Kneeland, Byrom & Kneeland, Eugene. 


Retailing (chain stores): speaker, C. R. Smith, manager, J. C. 
Penney Co., Eugene. 


Tuurspay, Apri, 17, 1947 
2:00-3:15 p.m. 
Wholesaling and Sales Management: Prof. N. H. Comish pre- 
siding; speaker, Paul Lafferty, R. E. Lafferty & Son, Eugene. 
Banking: Dean Victor P. Morris presiding ; speaker, C. B. Ste- 
phenson, vice-president, First National Bank, Portland. 


3:30-4:45 p.m. 


Getting in Touch with a Job (a panel discussion): Dean Victor 
P. Morris, chairman; speakers, Prof. W. C. Ballaine (impor- 
tance of knowing your strong and weak points) ; Prof. C. F. Zie- 
barth (how an employer looks at an applicant); Prof. A. B. 
Stillman (aids given by School of Business Administration in get- 
ting a job); Dean K. W. Onthank (the University Graduate 
Placement Service). 


RECENT BUSINESS BOOKS 


Public Relations. By W. Emerson Reck, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Colgate University. Harper & Bros., 1946. $3.00. 


Labor-Management Economics. By W. V. Owen, Professor of 
Economics, Purdue University, in collaboration with Steven- 
son, Jordan, and Harrison, Management Engineers. Ronald 
Press, 1946. $2.00. 

Lincoln’s Incentive System. By James F. Lincoln, President of 
Lincoln Electric Co. McGraw-Hill, 1946. $2.00. 

The Economics of the Pacific Coast Petroleum Industry. Part I: 
Market Structure; Part Il: Price Behavior. By Joe S. Bain. 
University of California Press, 1944, 1945. $2.74, $6.00. 

How to Run Better Sales Contests. By Zenn Kaufman. Harper & 
Bros. $3.50. 

How to Select Better Salesmen. By William Rados. Prentice- 
Hall. $5.00. 

The Ice Cream Industry. By Grover Dean Turnbow, Paul Hubert 
Tracy, and Lloyd Andrew Raffeto. John Wiley & Sons. $6.00. 

Expansion from Retained Earnings, 1940-1944. By R. A. Foulke. 
Dun & Bradstreet, 1946. No charge. 

The Metropolitan Life: A Study in Business Growth. By M. 
James. Viking Press, 1947. $5.00. 

Common Stocks Preferred, for Profit and Investment; with 
Stories of Wealth Won and Lost, and of Capital Wisely In- 
vested. By W. W. Wheeler. Odyssey Press, 1946. $2.75. 

Retail Policies; Their Selection and Application. By R. H. John- 
son. Bureau of F oreign and Domestic Commerce. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington D.C. 15 cents. 

Insurance as Interstate Commerce. By Elmer W. Sawyer. New 
York, 1946. $2.50. 

The Regulation of Security Markets. By W. E. Atkins, G. W. Ed- 
wards, and H. G. Moulton. The Brookings Institution, 1946. 
2.00. 


The Technique of Executive Control. By E. H. Schell. 6th ed., 
New York, 1946. $2.00. 

Trains, Tracks, and Travel. By T. W. Van Metre. 7th e«., New 
York, 1946, $3.50. 

Mutual Survival—The Goal of Unions and » ss prmnana By E. 
W. Bakke, Management Center, 1946. $1.00 

Job Evaluation and Employee Rating. By R. C. Smyth and M. J. 
Murphy. New York, 1946. $3.00. 





The Foreign-Trade Zone 


by 
ALFRED L. LoMAXx 
Recently published by the Bureau of 
Business Research, Univer- 
sity of Oregon 


Price: 25 cents 














